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CONRAD’S PYRRHIC VICTORY 


KINGSLEY WIDMER 


Conrad’s essential fable has a_ tion. But those reflectors of the 


hero isolated in an ominous nature, 
his will threatened or corrupted, 
the victim of nearly inexplicable 
forces of malignancy. The alien 
scene is variously a jungle, a desert- 
ed island, a strange land, a ship 
in danger, or even the purlieus of 
the modern metropolis. ‘The cosmic 
malignancy becomes demonic when 
it takes human form. Often, as in 
Dostoyevsky, the evil figure is a 
“double” of the self, a perplexing 
alter ego. The demonic gentleman 
may be violent or nihilistic or cyn- 
ical while the “good” gentleman is 
romantic or idealistic or merely 
too sensitive, but some subtle con- 
substantiality exists between these 
virtues and vices, and the hero is 
ultimately revealed as at one with 
the destructive demon. By idealiza- 
tion and alienation, the hero hds 
lost the common pursuit of reality 
and decency. The failure is more 
than personal, as we see in the pity 
and terror of Conrad’s narrators 
whose limited Stoical qualities of 
self-discipline and endurance sur- 
vive the debacle that encompasses 
the archetypal figure of aliena- 


drama and moral realists—Con- 
rad’s pervasive irony tells us—never 
fully comprehend the destructive 
process that has been at work, 
though they implicitly recognize 
the power of evil to unite with the 
uncommitted will of the hero, and 
they know the drastic limits of the 
powers of goodness. This, in T. S. 
Eliot’s apt phrase, is “counter- 
romanticism.” 

The recurring exploration of the 
demonic in Conrad’s work in the 
pattern of the “double” can direct- 
ly be seen in the relation of Jim 
and Gentleman Brown in Lord 
Jim, in Razmov and Haldin in 
Under Western Eyes and in Heyst 
and Jones in Victory. The demon- 
hero mergence can also be recog- 
nized in Conrad’s obsessive motif of 
the moral-father-figure and _ self- 
destroying-son-figure, as with Ling- 
ard and Almayer and Lingard and 
Willems in the early Malayan saga, 
or (with an odd and sentimental 
reversal at the end) in the relation 
of Peyrol and Réal in Conrad’s last 
novel, The Rover. The double 
image of the self, gentleman and 





outlaw, appears with the Count 
and the thief in “Il Conde,” the 
two brothers in “The Lagoon,” 
and Leggatt and the Captain in 
“The Secret Sharer.” Indeed, the 
fictional principle of erse 
identification in these fables is also 
central to Conrad’s preferred tech- 
nique of narration, as in the 
explicit identification of the moral- 
ly sensitive narrator, Marlow, with 
the idealist-turned-diabolic, Kurtz, 
in “Heart of Darkness.” These are 
but variant modes for Conrad’s 
pervasive belief that every ambiti- 
ous good threatens to become an 
over-powering evil. 

But while the moralist’s pattern 
for the corruption inherent in 
goodness may be a major recurrent 
theme, its success as realized art 
varies from the subtle nuances of 
“The Secret Sharer” to the sent- 
imental machinations of the final 
novels. Victory, which falls be- 
tween, is one of Conrad’s fullest 
attempts to explore the alienation 
and final corruption of the good 
hero become demonic; in addition 
to its own interest, it points up 
the more general peculiarities and 
limits of Conrad’s art. 

In Victory Axel Heyst is the 
isolated intellectual whose defeat 
comes from his failure to commit 
himself fully to life. His double is 
Mr. Jones, a Satanic gentleman 
gambler and killer; the plenitude 
of evil takes the additional forms 
of Jones’s two bestial assistants and 
a malicious hotelkeeper. The 
minor moral virtues are represent- 
ed by two ship-captains. One of 
these, the intermittent narrator, 
Davidson, has a disinterested sym- 
pathy for the hero which never 
violates tact or prudence, and the 
narrow but ultimate Conradian 
virtues: he is “delicate, humane, 


and regular.” But in Victory Con- 
rad attempts to supercede the Stoic 
virtues of his sea-captains (only 
tangentially relevant to the main 
action) by providing a figure of 
transcendental goodness, Lena, a 
pathetic but exalted Dickensian 
heroine. Consequently, the story 
must leave the masculine world of 
Conrad’s best work for an uncon- 
genial love story in which the 
moral and erotic resolutions are 
necessarily identical. 

These characters are more obvi- 
ously allegorical types than in 
much of Conrad—is the sparseness 
of scene a consequence of this? 
Certainly the sketchiness of charact- 
er would appear to be. Thus the 
basic background of Heyst, thirty- 
five year old aristocratic wanderer 
in the Indies, is withheld through 
three-fourths of the narrative, and 
then consists of a few summary 
paragraphs of recollection. Besides 
the repeated vague image of a 
straw-colored mustache hiding an 
ironic smile, Heyst’s qualities ap- 
pear by way of a mystifying rhet- 
oric—“odd,” “strange,” ‘‘mysteri- 
ous”—and he is more of a topic 
than a presence. We are told (not 
shown) early in the story that 
Heyst once believed in “progress.” 
It becomes the key to the idealistic, 
romantic intellectual—“Enchanted 
Heyst”—who is finally disenchanted 
by a predatory and unprogres 
sive world. Yet, Conrad also insists 
that Heyst’s failure is no new 
disillusionment but comes inevit- 
ably from his character, fixed at the 
age of eighteen in a “profound 
mistrust of life’ and a “pitilessly 
cold” lucidity that denies human 
engagement. The absoluteness of 
the dissillusionment, increasingly 
dominant in the narrative, is laid 
to Heyst’s father, a Schopenhauer 
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ian “romantic figure” who indoc- 
trinated his son with pessemistic 
skepticism and the world with a 
book “that claimed for mankind 
that right to absolute moral and 
intellectual liberty of which he no 
longer believed them worthy.” 
Conrad’s perception of the partner- 
ship of libertarian idealism and 
skeptical despair is an interesting 
point, but it has very little dramat- 
ic relevance to this novel. By a 
logical rather than a psychological 
probability—argument has _prece- 
dence over character throughout 
the book—Heyst guiltily follows 
his father’s spoiled romanticism 
and flees the world as his “defense 
against life’ and  suffering—an 


isolato, an archetypal modern intel- 
lectual for Conrad, who hopes to 
remain invulnerable to both life 
and evil by being “elusive.” 

In Victory, unfortunately, Con- 
rad’s allegorical techniques reduce 


this substantial material to an 
unnovelistic series of ideological 
cases-in-point. The two times 
Heyst violates the romantic with- 
drawal from life, his incomplete 
commitment breaks on the either/ 
or of Conradian “blind destiny.” 
The first time that Heyst’s “scep- 
tical mind was dominated by the 
fullness of his heart” occurs when 
pity treacherously leads him to 
lend a small sum of money to 
desparate Captain Morrison to save 
his brig from confiscation. The 
hyperlogical results include Mor- 
rison’s insistent gratitude, Heyst’s 
acquiescence in the false material- 
istic idealism of an abortive get- 
rich coaling scheme, Morrison’s 
consequent death on a_ business 
trip and, finally, Heyst’s remorse 
and guilt and further withdrawal 
from life. 

Heyst’s second fall into common 


humanity devolves into a similar 
deductive pattern. A chance step 
out of his deserted island coaling 
station and a fortuitous visit to 
malicious Schomberg’s hotel (stock 
Germanic villainy, as Conrad 
acknowledges in his ‘“Author’s 
Note’) result in Heyst’s romantic 
adbuction of Lena—again motivat- 
ed by pity for a poor orphan corn- 
ered in a foreign port. Conrad 
explains Heyst’s act as resulting 
from “undisciplined imagination,” 
and the deduction is complete 
when we recognize romantic love 
as but an extension of romantic 
skepticism. But Conrad also wants 
to show skepticism as emotionally 
impotent. Because of guilt, because 
his love is really fanciful pity, and 
because of “his own betrayed na- 
ture,” Heyst cannot love. At the 
very moment of looking at the 
adoring girl, Heyst “seemed to see 
the illusion of human fellowship 
on earth vanish before the naked 
truth of her existence, and leave 
them both face to face in a moral 
desert as arid as the sands of 
Sahara, without restful shade, with- 
out refreshing water.” The imag 

of impotence is fully exploited, 
both in the island scene and in 
emotional analysis (Heyst admits 
to the fantastic emptiness of having 
“never killed a man or loved a wo- 
man—not even in my thoughts, 
not even in my dreams.”). No 
redemptive up-welling is possible 
for such a skeptic, and so even 
when alone with Lena on a tropic 
island, Heyst continues to believe 
that “he who forms a tie is lost,” 
continues to allow the shadow of 
his father’s authority and nihilistic 
philosophy to come between the 
lovers, and stays “determined to 
remain free from the absurdities 
of existence.” The existentialist 
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crux is that the avoidance of the 
absurd destructivesness of the 
world results in the greatest de- 
structiveness of all. 

Certainly Conrad’s image of that 
“outside” world from which the 
romantic intellectual seeks escape 
tends to justify his disengagement. 
The collapsed coaling “enterprise” 
and the bedraggled hotel of Schom- 
berg form Conrad’s picture of the 
commercial society in which the 
black produce is “the supreme com- 
modity of an age in which we are 
camped like bewildered travelers in 
a garish, unrestful hotel.” The 
total lack of a familiar world’s 
warmth (as almost always in Con- 
rad), the alien home country of 
poverty; malicious finances and 


fatal coldness; the ominous exotic 
but arid scene; and the single pas- 
sion of vengeance make the disen- 
chanted hero but the refraction 
of an alienating and disillusioning 


world. 

Therefore Conrad brings in that 
outside world in terms of simple 
allegorical figures of evil. Schom- 
berg’s fantastically imaginative 
malice (an inverted parallel to 
Heyst’s wild imaginative pity), a 
Dickensian idée fixe of sexual 
jealousy, persuades three chance 
visitors to make a trip to rob Heyst. 
The villains are introduced as “a 
spectre, a cat, and an ape.” Despite 
its obvious limitations as a means 
for subtly developing character 
and feeling, the heavily recurrent 
diabolic-and-bestiary imagery dom- 
inates Conrad’s presentation of the 
modern world’s moral evil in Vic- 
tory. Pedro, the savage ape-serv- 
ant, comes out as an unimaginative 
Caliban and part of Conrad’s 
dialectic against positive natural 
law. The more important Ricardo, 


the “feral” and “cat-faced assoc- 
iate” in evil, is Conrad’s insistent 
and favorite image of the renegade 
(an ex-ship’s officer) reverting to 
the wild, thus exemplifying the 
danger of removing quasi-military 
restraints of social discipline that 
repress the pervasive and predatory 
longings for violence and revolt. 
Just as anarchism belongs to crip- 
ples in The Secret Agent (Michael- 
mas and Yundt) , and equality and 
working rights to a liar, thief and 
coward in The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus (Donkin), so “independ- 
ence” and “freedom” belong to 
the feral Ricardo. He goes by the 
rule of competitive egoism in 
which “man depended on himself 
as if the world were still one great, 
wild jungle without law.” How- 
ever, this version of Conrad’s 
social-moral view lacks both rele- 
vance and subtlety in the context 
of Victory, and does not have the ¢ 
visible appropriateness to the 
dramatic action which it clearly 
has in the conspiratorial actions 
of Conrad’s “political” novels. 
Even more grievous is the cli- 
mactic Ricardo-Lena love episode. 
After a feline-feral attack on Lena, 
Ricardo instantly and adoringly 
falls in love with her. The com- 
bination of the unmotivated re- 
versal of Ricardo’s character and 
the Victorian girl’s elaborately § 
heroic love-stratagem to save Heyst 
produce a low-point in Conrad's 
characterization and language. The 
allegorical rhetoric of the conclu- 
sion is only slightly less damaging 
than the love-scene: Lena, osten- 
sibly through Heyst’s perseveration, 
accidentally receives a bullet in 
the. “sacred whiteness” of her 
breast, and dies “with a divine 
radiance on her lips.” We are told 
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- Fsential 


-fity of melodrama. 


its meaning: “the great exaltation 
of love and self-sacrifice which is 
woman’s sublime faculty.” 

But is there not something more 
at the level of a “symbolic read- 
ing?” There is, of course, the con- 
ventional light-and-dark imagery of 
moral melodrama: light for blonde 
Lena Alma (both names) and her 
attributes of love, the purity of 
acrifice, goodness and commit- 
ment to the world of day; dark for 
the three black-haired and _black- 
hearted villains and their nightly 
activities of gambling, plotting, 
murder, corruption, and the total 
vision of negative evil; the em- 
phatic dark-light oxymorons are 
for Heyst: the shadow imagery so 
often equated with him, his enter- 
-[prize of “black diamonds,” the 
alternating dark smoke and bright 
. fire which marks his hermitage 
and adumbrates his moral ambival- 
ence. While the imagery for Heyst 
is perhaps suggestive, the stock 
black evil of the villains and the 
stock white goodness of the heroine 
are simplistic and mechanical. This 
j- heavily recurrent dark-light im- 
. Faery, Conrad’s bestiary of evil, 
and his ideological rhetoric about 
the isolated romantic skeptic are 
- not balanced by the novelist’s es- 
(and non-recurrent) im- 
agery of tangible life. 

Quite possibly the rhetoric and 
imagery are themselves simply the 
results on the verbal level of the 
author’s commitment to the moral- 
In the final 
ection of Victory Conrad’s general 
-J'endency to melodrama reaches a 
defeating extreme. For example, 
light, hiding and defense from the 
villains on the island are disposed 
of by broken oars, hostile natives, 
Totten timbers, an inscrutable 
Oriental servant and, even, a 


broken carving knife. These derive 
neither from the character nor the 
choices of Heyst, yet Conrad’s 
point is that Heyst’s romantic 
skepticism had undermined his 
possiblities of human action and 
response until his “very will seem- 
ed dead.” The servant’s return 
in time to save Heyst, but moments 
too late to save Lena, or Davidson’s 
arrival (from fifteen hundred miles 
away) in time to see the final 
denouncement, but moments too 
late to stop Heyst, etc., are not 
just a question of probability. And 
when, by an elaborate chain of 
accidents, woman-hater Jones sees 
his amenuensis in degradation 
making love to Lena (whose 
existence he did not know of) 
along with Heyst (who did not 
know of Ricardo’s relation to 
Lena), and then Jones (shown 
earlier as a perfect shot) misses 
the unarmed Ricardo and fatally 
wounds Lena, we meet elaborate 
circumstantial causality antithet- 
ical to the moral theme. of the 
book. Perhaps, too, the artistic 
effectiveness of melodrama partly 
depends on scene and subject, such 
as the revolutions, conspiracies and 
mutinies of some of Conrad’s other 
novels. 

However, if the melodrama in 
Victory be both implausibly exces- 
sive and thematically contradictory, 
it is nonetheless not gratuitous to 
Conrad’s distinctive view of evil 
and the resultant fable of the 
demonic double. For example, 
early in the book when Morrison 
first thanks Heyst for helping him, 
he makes the conventional remark: 
“You must have been sent by God 
in answer to my prayer.” But he 
adds meditatively, “What if it’s the 
devil who has sent him?” Heyst, 
embarrassed, politely replies, “I 
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have no connection with the super- 
natural. . . . I just happened a- 
long.” But this man (as he later 
identifies himself) “of universal 
scorn and unbelief’ has yet to 
learn that in just such a “God 
forsaken spot” will appear the 
universal power of malignancy— 
whether one wishes to believe in 
it or not. To judge retribution 
and destruction (and its melo- 
dramatic unfolding) as gratuitous 
is itself the mark of skeptical 
inadequacy to Conrad. 

The later appearance of person- 
ified malignancy, Mr. Jones, clearly 
connects with the supernatural. 
This time the allegorical rhetoric 
emphasizes infernal nuances and 
Conrad's iconography of evil which 
centers on the eye, the threatening 
discoverer of guilt and secret de- 
sires. Gentlemanly Jones, “the 
lank principle,” “insolent spectre 
on leave from Hades” and “out- 
law from the higher spheres,” is 
a traditional 19th century villian 
(markedly similar to the decayed 
gentleman who is Ivan Karamazov’s 
devil and to Rigaud in Little 
Dorrit) and he has the inverted 
sexuality and intellectual ennui 
that suggest, as do elements of 
Conrad’s style, the moralist’s do- 
mestication of late French roman- 
ticism. But the motif has a larger 
source. Heyst reports Jones’s self- 
description: “Having been ejected 
. . . from his proper social sphere 
because he had refused to conform 
to certain conventions, he was a 
rebel now, and was coming and 
going up and down the earth.” 
The Faustian echoes arouse Heyst’s 
scorn, and he remarks that he “had 
heard that story about somebody 
before.” Jones had replied, “I am 
no blacker than the gentleman 
you are thinking of, and I have 


neither more nor less determina- 
tion.” Against Heyst’s repeated 
disbelief in “avenging demons” 
and bad dreams, Jones explains 
that the metaphysical nature of 
the devil is but a question of terms: 
“In one way I am—yes, I am the 
world itself come to pay you a 
visit. In another sense I am an 
outcast .. . . If you prefer a less 
materialistic view, I am a sort of 
fate—the retribution that waits in 
time.” Apparently Heyst’s reluct- 
ance to acknowledge the devil 
results from something else than 
skepticism—his awareness that the 
very cosmos (“the ill omened chaos 
of the sky”) denies any “Christian 
virtue,” any positive providence. 
While, from the Conradian per- 
spective, that reasoning about 
providence may be correct, it does 
not at all meaningfully follow that 
there is no absolute evil, no de- 
monic fate. Virtue is human, evil 
transcendent. 

The parallelism between gentle 
Heyst and murderous Jones, be- 
tween the skeptic and the criminal, 
was elaborately scored from Jones's 
first appearance. Both “gentle- 
men,” Jones languidly notes, “be- 
long to the same—social sphere,” 
having been driven out for their 
originality in tastes and ideas; both 
are uncommitted intellectuals 
(“the privileged detachment of a 
cultivated mind, of an elevated 
personality”) ; and both are bored 
ironists. Even the apparent sexual 
difference between Heyst and Jones 
contains its reverse doubling; 
Jones’s homosexuality, operating 
mostly as feminine hatred, provides 
the decadent paradigm of Heyst's 
impotence with Lena. But Conrad 
goes beyond nuances to identify 
the diabolic criminal and _ the 
romantic intellectual, as when 
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Jones says to Heyst, “We pursue 
the same ends . . . only perhaps 
I pursue them with more openness 
than you—with more simplicity.” 
Probably it is this simplicity, 
this demonic configuration and last 
archetypal but negative form of a 
sacramental order, that strikes the 
modern reader as most melodra- 
matic. But from its simple positing 
follows the “truce” between the 
two gentlemen, and the “spectral 
brothership” with Jones side-by- 
side with Heyst as he kills Lena, 
the one and all-toohuman pos 
sibility of redemption. Heyst treats 
the dying girl with yt irony; 
even when he realizes her sacrifice, 
his too “fastidious soul” (like 
Jones’s) “kept the true cry of love 
from his lips in its infernal mis- 
trust of life.” His demonic “des- 
pair” allows him to say but not to 
have active faith in that famous 
last speech: “woe to the man whose 
heart has not learned while young 


to hope, to love—and to put its 
trust in life.” 


This non-Christian moralist 
version of the Faust theme, with 
human love rather than Christ the 
redeeming agent lost by the skep- 
tic’s pact of despair with the devil, 
depends on the Morality dramatiza- 
tion of a denuded consciousness. 
(Heyst, when faced with danger, 
found that “the sentiment he 
experienced was curiosity.”) The 
dual nature resides inside; as Heyst 
once explains to Lena, “I don’t 
think. Something in me thinks— 
something foreign to my nature.” 
The alienated intellect, the de- 
monic ironist, can only be exorciz- 
ed by Heyst burning himself in his 
own house, Lena’s funeral pyre, a 
suicide by self-consciousness. 

But how are we to relate together 
both the gross failure and the 


incisive strength of this fable? Let 
us put it in the metaphors of 
“intention.” (Not, however, the 
intention of Conrad, evident nine 
years after writing when he emo- 
tionally read his favorite passage 
to American audiences — Lena’s 
death scene.) What of the entitling 
“victory?” It is not the devil’s since 
Heyst fatally exorcizes the one 
within, and Gentleman Jones, who 
can have no existence apart from 
the hero, inexplicably drops dead 
after destroying the feral Ricardo. 
No one, I take it, seriously suggests 
that the melodramatic love sacrifice 
of Lena’s constitutes the victory 
because of the stock Victorianism 
and the undeveloped rhetorical 
handling by Conrad—though re- 
cent Freudian critics would 
certainly suggest this as Conrad’s 
defeat. Most prevalent is the moral- 
sentimentalist view of Victory 
which sees Heyst as undergoing a 
progressive redemption from skep- 
ticism to love. But the actual pat- 
tern runs from skepticism to de- 
monism to despair. And that fits 
the pattern of the romantic skep- 
tic elsewhere in Conrad, as with 
Decoud in Nostromo. According to 
his own harsh moral, Heyst, after 
all, should have learned to love 
“while young”—it has long been 
too late, and there is no rebirth. 
The very opposite of it, Heyst’s 
flaming suicide, is not “trust in 
life.’ The ironic and demonic 
self, as it fully intends, cancels 
itself. 

Conrad, the achieved artist, pro- 
vides the encompassing modes of 
intellectual irony, rigorous moral 
pessimism (and its peripheral 
stoicism)—and the recurrent 
“double” fable of the intellectual 
ironist demonically destroyed; 
Victory is the fullest single dramat- 
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ization of this, removed from the 
complexity of other subjects and 
motifs. But there is also Conrad 
the ideologist, evident in the 
artistic failure of stock figures of 
good and evil, the forced melo- 
drama, the mechanical allegorical 
texture and the derisive intellect- 
ual abstractions. In realized artis- 
tic intention—though it is almost 
embarrassing to say it—the title 
of Victory, too, is ironic. 
“Thinking is the enemy of per- 
fection,” writes Conrad in the 
“Author’s Note” to Victory, sum- 
marizing the intellectual attack on 
intellectualism which is so basic to 
much of modern literature. The 


apocalyptic Faustian failure de- 
feated more than that displaced 
and gallant romantic intellectual, 
Heyst; it also defeated the aging 
Conrad, at his most direct and 
serious artistic statement. The com- 
plex novelist became all too fully 


the ideological fabalist in his 
insistence on the principle of evil 
over-riding the richness of reality 
and possibility as well as the sub- 
tlety of perception and character of 
which he was so painfully aware. 
Counter-romanticism itself turns to 
a kind of romantic excess—one 
which had always been importantly 
present in Conrad, though in his 
best works caught in a unique 
equilibrium with its exact opposite 
of romantic plenitude, mystery, 
exoticism, rebellion, etc.—and ends 
in despair. In both principle and 
technique, counter-romanticism be- 
comes a cerebral inversion of the 
cerebral inversion it sets out to 
expose. The final Conradian irony 
is the victory of evil over evil, 
ending in the provocative but 
pyrrhic virtues of a homeopathic 
art in which the malady and the 
medicine are identical. 

San Diego State College 





ELIOT’S “PORTRAIT OF A LADY” AND 
POUND’S “PORTRAIT D’UNE FEMME” 


RICHARD J. GIANNONE 


In the “search for oneself,” in the 
sarch for “sincere self-expression,” 
one gropes, and one finds, some seem- 
ing verity. One says “I am” this, that, 
or the other, and with the words 
scarcely uttered one ceases to be that 
thing. . .. 

Ezra Pound, Gaudier-Brzeska 


... and every attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and different 
kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the 
better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to 

oe 
T. S. Eliot, East Coker 


Pound wrote of his artistic inten- 
tion in his early lyrics: 


To me the short so-called dramatic 
lyric—at any rate the sort of thing I 
do—is the poetic part of drama, the 
rest of which (to me the prose part) 
is left to the reader’s imagination or 
set in a short note. I catch the char- 
acter I happen to be interested in at 
the moment of song, self-analysis, or 
sudden understanding or revelation. 
And the rest of the play would bore 
me and presumably the reader. I paint 
my man as I conceive him. Et voila 
tout! 


This is, of course, a restatement of 
that ancient doctrine of the imper- 
sonality of art, a doctrine to which 
Eliot also subscribes in both prac- 
tice and theory. 

Eliot’s early poetry points in 
the same direction in that there 


is an attempt to objectify thought 
and feeling and to dissect poetically 
the human mind with a certain 
scientific accuracy, and to this end 
Eliot adorns a mask as Pound does. 
However, to note the similarity of 
method is not to explain the poets’ 
techniques, for the way in which 
Eliot builds up and defines charac- 
ter is quite different from the way 
in which Pound does the same. 
These dissimilitudes emerge from 
a comparative examination of 
“Portrait of a Lady” and “Portrait 
D’une Femme.” 

The form in both cases is the 
same—monologue. Since the poets 
objectify their feelings by entering 
into experimental personalities, the 
poems are dramatic monologues. 
In the Eliot poem, however, the 
lady’s quoted remarks do add a 
dramatic dimension which brings 
his poem close to dialogue and 
drama, but this is a special refine- 
ment which is never fully realized; 
and in the final report it is a 
monologue. Pound’s poem, lacking 
this polished technical device, is 
entirely one-sided, and this, in part, 
accounts for its comparative brev- 
ity. But the difference in the 
lengths of the two poems cannot 
be accounted for so simply; there 
appear to be very distinct reasons 
for Eliot’s poem being longer 
(about four times as long) than 
Pound's. 

At the outset it must be said that 
Eliot’s poem is longer because there 
is more in it, and without implying 
a value judgment, the question to 
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be asked is, what is in “Portrait 
of a Lady” that is wanting in 
“Portrait D’une Femme”? Pound, 
as he admitted, is interested in 
catching his character only in a 
“moment of song, self-analysis, or 
sudden understanding or revela- 
tion.” And “Portrait D’une Fem- 
me” is never released from this 
rather tight provincialism or nar- 
rowness of intention. The speaker 
in the poem exposes little of him- 
self, and the monologue remains 
but a “moment of song” which hap- 
pens to be a description of a lady’s 
mind. Unlike most monologues, the 
speaker tells us less about himself 
than about his subject. Eliot, on the 
other hand, is working out a num- 
ber of related matters. What 
Pound finds “boring,” Eliot finds 
interesting. Pound deliberately 
neglects what he terms the “prose 
part” of drama (setting, other 


characters, etc.) ; Eliot incorporates 


some of these “prose parts” into 
his poem and leaves still other 
parts to the reader’s imagination. 
A close look at the poems should 
show what the differences are and 
where they lie; from this we can 
deduce the theory of the dramatic 
monologue to which they ascribed 
early in their careers. 

Time in Eliot’s poem is struc- 
turally important because it func- 
tions as a unifying force. In keep- 
ing with the dramatic nature of 
“Portrait of a Lady,” Time is 
brought out by setting as well as 
description. In each of the three 
parts of the poem the scene ar- 
ranges itself so that the play may 
take place. We have the dowager’s 
“darkened room,/ Four rings of 
light upon the ceiling overhead” 
on a December afternoon, the same 
room brightened by Spring and 
fresh lilacs, and finally that room 


now darkened by an October night 
and the heaviness of the bric-i 
brac. 

Not only is the element of Time 
disregarded in Pound’s poem, but 
he also does away with setting, 
while antecedent action he leaves 
to the reader’s mind. We are 
plunged straight away into the 
dramatic situation which is already 
at its emotional zenith: “Your 
mind and you are our Sargasso 
Sea,/ London has swept about you 
this score years / And bright ships 
left you this or that in fee.” We 
are not even given an introduction 
to the speaker or situation as we 
are, say, in a Browning monologue. 
(“I am poor brother Lippo, by 
your leave! / You need not clap 
your torches to my face, / Zooks, 
what’s to blame? you think you 
see a monk.”) In attempting to 
create the most intense, the most 
dramatic kind of poetry, Pound 
chucks out what other writers of 
the dramatic monologue have re- 
garded as essential. His contribu- 
tion to the form is one of refine- 
ment or abridgment; he brings the 
dramatic monologue to what he 
considers a pure state—“at the 
moment of song, self-analysis, or 
sudden understanding or revela- 
tion.” Eliot’s contribution is one 
of innovation or enlargement; he 
blends additional considerations 
and tensions—setting, other charac- 
ters and a narrative movement. 

The chief interest in both poems 
is psychological definition of char- 
acter. Pound seeks to achieve his 
psychological effect with a mini- 
mum of reference to associated ex- 
perience. The central experience is 
the focal point. There are likewise 
minimum references to circumja- 
cent tensions—people, places or self. 
In “Portrait D’une Femme” we find 
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only a suggestion that the speaker 
is somewhat concerned about what 
the sad consequences would be if 
all of London were one mass, eclec- 
tic, Sargasso-like mind. Yet even 
these suggestions seem extra to an 
appreciation of the poem. What we 
have is that single moment when 
the speaker describes in half-criti- 
cal, half-sympathetic tones the 
rather special mind of the lady—a 
mind which holds “Idols and am- 
bergris and rare inlays. . . strange 
woods half-sodden, and new bright- 
er stuff,” none of which is “quite 
her own.” 

In depicting the conflict between 
male aggressiveness versus female 
persistency, Eliot finds more grist 
for his mill. There is much more 
psychological material in “Portrait 
of a Lady” than a metaphorical de- 
scription of a woman. Eliot even 
paints two portraits with subtlety 
and complexity, and numerous 
tensions operate simultaneously. 
We have the basic interplay be- 
tween the young sensitive and the 
refined spinster, the psychological 
conflicts within the man’s mind; 
and withal the young man’s be- 
havior conflicts with the moral 
values implicit in the ending. 
The conflicts are worked out by in- 
direction; the whole drama is dis- 
closed through observation and 
analysis. The lady is made to speak 
and the visitor silently comments. 
When he leaves her company he 
soliloquizes, and from this emerges 
the analysis. Eliot records the im- 
plications of tragedy in the lady’s 
plight of solitude and futility and 
criticism in the man’s behavior of 
indifference and selfishness. Obvi- 
ously the scope of Eliot’s poem is 
markedly more extensive than that 
of Pound’s. 

The imaginal departments of 


their art contrast. Each poem, 
while highly charged metaphorical- 
ly, shows a variation in poetic 
method; and this difference under- 
scores the larger difference of artis- 
tic range. Eliot uses two kinds of 
metaphors. There is the wholly un- 
realizable, yet apt, half ironic sug- 
gestion: 
—And so the conversation slips 
Among velleities and carefully caught 
regrets 
Through attenuated tones of violins 
Mingled with remote cornets. 


And there is the precise realizable 
picture: 


Four rings of light upon the ceiling 
overhead, 


An atmosphere of Juliet’s tomb. 


With these two types of metaphors 
the poet erects a symbolic structure 
to which the psychological observa- 
tions are fastened. Pound, however, 
uses a central generalized meta- 
phor: 


Your mind and you are our Sargasso 
Sea 


and particularized figures which 
gloss and clarify the larger one: 


Ideas, old gossip, oddments of all 
things, 

Strange spars of knowledge and 
dimmed wares of price. 


Without this assemblage of related 
particular figures the reader could 
not understand the significance of 
the chief figure. Pound has always 
felt that knowledge comes from a 
digestion of particulars and that we 
know generals from particulars, 
through particulars and in particu- 
lars. There is to be a sufficient 
“phalanx of particulars” (Canto 
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LXXIV) because the mind cannot 
know one thing by itself. Thus, in 
presenting the verbal equivalent 
of the lady’s mind as a calm sea 
stuffed with weeds and other mis- 
cellaneous hazards, Pound provides 
an array of minor hard, specific 
images: trophies, mandrakes, idols, 
ambergris, etc. The function of the 
minor metaphors as glossing the 
single dominant one underscores 
the overall simplicity of intention 
and confinement of scope of 
Pound’s poem in comparison to 
Eliot's. When Eliot employs a par- 
ticular metaphor it will point up 
one of the many nuances of emo- 
tion and observation. 

We can liken Pound’s theory of 
the dramatic monologue and poetic 
method to a hard square.’ The area 
of interest, being only that brief 
moment of song or self-analysis, is 
no larger than the area within the 
sides of the square however short 
they may be. Eliot’s theory of the 
dramatic monologue resembles an 
expanding and intricate spiral. The 
psychological conflict is the central 
point from which the locus is gen- 
erated, and his area of psychologi- 
cal interest includes the numerous 
and complex ramifications which 
the winding loci suggest. 

In less figurative terms: what 
Pound guardedly eschews and 
places outside his range profitably 
become ingredients in Eliot’s 
poem. Pound struggles vigorously 
for intensity by paring away the 
excesses and trimmings, what he 
understands to be undramatic, and 
treats only the special, vital, dra- 
matic moment. Eliot’s poem shows 
a striving for tightly packed poetry 
but embodies matters associated 
with the central situation—soft 
ironies, motives, responses and his 
mingling of a very subtle observa- 


tion with the unexpected back- 
handed cliché. 

The “hard square” of Pound's 
method explores other dimensions 
of experience. The early work of 
which “Portrait D’une Femme” is 
representative nowhere reaches the 
level of “Prufrock” or “Portrait” 
in intensity because it is a prelim- 
inary purification of the artist as 
artist for the impersonal handling 
of things. Pound’s purgation is not 
homeopathic; no identification be- 
tween the reader and the dramatic 
spectator or protagonist takes place. 
Tiresias, Eliot, and, ideally, the 
“hypocrite lecteur” have “foresuf- 
fered all.” Tiresias not only sees, 
but as Eliot’s note suggests, ulti- 
mately is all these characters in 
The Waste Land.* 

University of Notre Dame 
FOOTNOTES 

1D. D. Paige (ed.), The Letters of 
Ezra Pound, New York, 1950, p. 179. 

?Pound himself refers to his poetry 
as “hard squares.” Cf. Canto LXXX 
in which he alludes to the con- 
noiseur of Practical Cats. 

Prowling night-puss leave my _ hard 
squares alone 
they are in no case cat food... 
You can neither east manuscript nor 
Confucius 
nor even the Hebrew scriptures 


the cat-faced eucalyptus nib 
is where you cannot get at it 
Tune: kitten on the keys... 


*mi-hine eyes hev’ 
Well yes they have 
seen a good deal of it 
there is a good deal to be seen... 
well in contrast to the god-damned 
crooning 
put me down for the temporis acti 
Hugh Kenner, The Poetry of Ezra 
Pound, Norfolk, Conn., no date, p. 127. 
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THE STRUCTURED NIGHTMARE OF 1984 


LANGDON ELSBREE 


Orwell as anti-Utopian, Orwell 
as political prophet, Orwell as un- 
believer — such _ considerations, 
“| though each is relevant, too often 

ignore the structure of 1984. Yet, as 
a powerful and horrifying image of 
what any overcentralized economy 
might become, 1984 derives much 
of its effectiveness from Orwell’s 
using, both as technique and sub- 
stance, dreams and reveries to cre- 
ate a world in which there is no 
fixed eternal reality. In 1984, the 
reader, like Winston Smith, experi- 
ences a sequence of events in which 
logical and realistic details are juxa- 
posed with subrational images and 
memories. The result is literally a 
nightmare, a frightening dreamlike 
state in which the individual is 
helpless before an involuntary suc- 
cession of symbols and ideas. The 
episodic structure of the novel’s 
three major parts, the relationships 
among the three major parts, the 
dreams and reveries which flash 
through Winston’s mind, the details 
of the endless, lunatic, irrevocable 
destruction of human personality— 
all of these formal elements com- 
pose the final image of a world in 
which there is only the Inner Party’s 
collective solipsism and _ psychic 
sdeath for people like Winston 
Smith. 

The ordeal of 1984, as seen 
through Winston Smith’s eyes but 
with larger ironic patterns which 
inhere in the plot and which are 
unperceived by him, is divided in- 


to three major parts. Each of these 

arts represents a form of dream- 
ing. The eight sections of Part One 
(pp. 3-103) , consisting of flashbacks, 
dreams, meditations, and fragment- 
ary episodes, form a conscious if 
intermittent nightmare in which 
the initially disjointed snippets and 
images gradually assume a pattern 
—a pattern actually defined by Win- 
ston when, concerning the practices 
of the state, he writes in his diary, 
“I understand HOW: I do not 
understand WHY” (p. 79) .* The 
ten sections of Part Two (pp. 107- 
225) , though they have their share 
of memories and incidental sym- 
bols, form a sustained, ironic reverie 
or daydream: even as Julia and 
Winston feel they are moving away 
from loneliness and incomprehen- 
sion towards an illusion of being 
married and participation in a se- 
cret group and knowledge, so they 
are actually entrapped by the 
Thought Police. The six sections 
of Part Three (pp. 229-300) form 
the overwhelming and conscious 
nightmare in which Big Brother 
must eventually be loved as life it- 
self and during which Winston 
learns that brutal power is the ulti- 
mate goal of the Inner Party, the 
“WHY” of 1984. All three major 
parts of 1984 share an intricate and 
consistent structure. An important 
part of this structure is the imagery. 

In Part One, which is patterned 
as a conscious if intermittent night- 
mare, begin two sets of images 
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which recur in combination and 
isolation throughout the novel, 
help sustain the over-all dreamlike 
pattern in each of the three major 
parts, and develop the individual 
sections of reveries and nightmares 
within each of the major parts. 
These two sets of images are: 1) 
Physical confinement and narrow- 
ness versus Open spaces and unre- 
stricted mobility; and 2) Darkness 
and/or the blinding artificial light 
of state institutions such as the Min- 
istry of Love versus unimpeded sun- 
light. Very loosely, one can obvious- 
ly associate these antitheses in each 
set of images with Winston’s (and, 
to a lessor extent, Julia’s) sense of 
freedom and individuality and fear 
of oppression and standardization. 
What gives more precise meaning to 
these images, however, is their ex- 
tensive development in some of 
Winston’s dreams and their fre- 
quent though unelaborated use 
even in those parts of the novel 


which are generalized exposition 
about conditions in 1984. Though 
not developed, these two sets of 
images are implicit in the opening 
page when Orwell describes Big 


Brother’s face (the italics are 
mine): “At the end of it [the hall- 
way of Winston’s apartment build- 
ing] a colored poster, too large for 
indoor display, had been tacked to 
the wall. It depicted simply an 
enormous face, more than a meter 
wide: the face of a man of about 
forty-five, with a heavy black mus- 
tache and ruggedly handsome fea- 
tures... . On each landing, oppo- 
site the lift shaft, the poster with an 
enormous face gazed from the wall. 
It was one of those pictures which 
are so contrived that the eyes fol- 
low you about when you move” 
(p. 3). . 

Here the prominence of the 


mustache and the inhibiting effects 
caused by the picture’s size are 
apparent. Throughout the novel, 
Orwell returns to this picture in 
mob scenes and elsewhere as one of 
many dark, menacing, stark furnish- 
ings which help develop that part 
of the nightmare which is visual. 
On the last page of the novel Big 
Brother’s picture undergoes a trans- 
formation in symbolic values when 
Winston, who now believes that two 
and two are five, again sees it. “He 
gazed at the enormous face. Forty 
years it had taken him to learn 
what kind of smile was hidden 
beneath the dark mustache. O 
cruel, needless misunderstanding!” 
(p. 300). Big Brother’s picture is 
paralleled by other objects and 
settings which contain these implic- 
it images. Among such objects and 
settings are the Ministry of Love, 
which has no windows; Victory 
Square, with its milling crowds and 
huge statue of Big — Brother; 
Winston’s dingy and telescreened 
apartment and his dusty, confining 
cubicle in the Ministry of Truth; 
and the black smoke and showering 
debris caused by the rocket bombs. 
But these are secondary to those 
scenes in which Orwell expands up- 
on the sets of imagery as part of the 
visual quality of the nightmare or 
reverie. 

One of the first major scenes in 
which Orwell uses extensively such 
imagery occurs early in Part One 
when Winston recalls the movie he 
saw the night before, which showed 
the machine gunning and bombing 
of refugees on a ship in the Medi- 
terranean. Seated in the darkness of 
the theater, surrounded by a laugh- 
ing audience, Winston saw one of 
the victims “full of holes and the 
sea around him turned pink and he 
[the victim] sank as suddenly as 
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though the holes had let in the 
water” (p. 10). Winston also re- 
members a mother futilely trying 
to shield her child from bullets. But 
the memory and the writing of its 
details in his diary are not mean- 
ingful to Winston. “He did not 
know what made him pour out this 
stream of rubbish” (p. 10). The 
ocean. and boats reappear in a 
slightly different form later during 
Part One in a dream of Winston’s 
in which his mother and young 
sister are substituted for the woman 
and her defenseless child. In the 
frst part of this dream, Orwell 
uses the imagery of confinement 
and darkness: “At this moment 


his mother was sitting in some 
—s deep down beneath him, with 
is young sister in her arms... . 
Both of the them were looking up 
at him. They were down in some 
subterranean place—the bottom of 
a well, for instance, or a very deep 


grave—but it was a place which, al- 
ready for below him, was itself mov- 
ing downwards. They were in the 
saloon of a sinking ship, looking up 
at him through the darkening wa- 
ter... . He was out in the light and 
air while they were being sucked 
down to death, and they were down 
there because he was up here” (p. 
30) . 

This part of the dream, with its 
stress upon lingering, inevitable 
death, is given a literal explanation 
in Part Two when Winston, remem- 
bering his jealousy of his sister, his 
mother’s sacrifices for both of them, 
and the war-time starvation of his 
childhood, tells Julia how he, as a 
child, once demanded more than 
his share of the chocolate ration, 
stole his sister’s portion, and fied. 
Upon returning home, he found 
that his mother and sister had dis- 
appeared. In contrast to this tragic 


symbolic rendering of a child’s self- 
ishness is the other part of Win- 
ston’s dream, which replaces con- 
finement and darkness with spac- 
iousness and light and which ap- 
pears again later in the novel: 


Suddenly he was standing on 
short springy turf, on a summer 
evening when the slanting rays 
of the sun gilded the ground. 
The landscape that he was look- 
ing at recurred so often in his 
dreams that he was never fully 
certain whether or not he had 
seen it in the real world. In his 
waking thoughts he called it the 
Golden Country. It was an old, 
rabbit-bitten pasture, with a.foot- 
track wandering across it and a 
molehill here and there. In the 
ragged hedge on the opposite side 
of the field the boughs of the elm 
trees were swaying very faintly in 
the breeze, their leaves just stir- 
ring in the dense masses like wo- 
men’s hair. Somewhere near at 
hand, though out of sight, there 
was a clear, slow-moving stream 
where dace were swimming in the 
pools under the willow trees. 


(p. 31) 


This “Golden Country,” filled 
with dace, wandering paths, gentle 
breezes, and leisurely streams, and 
evoking pastoral traditions begin- 
ning with the Elizabethans, is soon 
inhabited by a dark haired girl who 
tears off her clothes to expose her 
white and fair body. And _ this 
dream, connoting harmony with all 
nature and absence of human re- 
strictions, becomes actuality in Part 
Two when Winston and Julia meet 
in the country outside of London 
for their first clandestine affair. The 
wording of the meeting is almost a 
verbatim account of the dream in 
Part One: “Winston looked out in- 
to the fields beyond, and underwent 
a curious, slow shock of recognition. 
He knew it by sight. An old, close- 
bitten pasture, with a footpath 
wandering across it and a molehill 
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here and there. In the ragged 
hedge on the opposite side the 
boughs of the elm trees swayed just 

rceptibly in the breeze, and their 
eaves stirred faintly in dense masses 
like women’s hair” (p. 124). 

The reality is completed when 
Julia strips off her clothes and she 
and Winston make love. But the in- 
stability of the “Golden Country,” 
both as dream and reality, is re- 
vealed to Winston and the reader 
in Part Three when, after Winston 
and Julia have betrayed one an- 
other and destroyed their love, they 
accidentally meet in the park on “‘a 
vile, biting day in March, when the 
earth was like iron and all the grass 
seemed dead and there was not a 
bud anywhere except a few cro- 
cuses which had pushed themselves 
up to be dismembered by the wind” 
(p. 293). Gone are the colors sym- 
bolic of life, the gentle, unobstruct- 
ing breeze, the privacy of natural 
surroundings. Indifferent to each 
other (the triumph of the state) 
and horrified by the thought of 
sexual intercourse, Winston and 
Julia acknowledge their feelings 
amid darkening colors, a retarding 
wind, and an unprotected land- 
scape. 

The “Golden Country” and the 
sinking ship are but two of the 
several image clusters which recur 
throughout the novel, each signify- 
ing darkness (or unnatural light) 
and confinement or sunshine and 
freedom. One could just as easily 
trace the symbolism of O’Brien’s 
promise to meet Winston “in the 
place where there is no darkness” 
(p. 26), a promise which Winston, 
in Part One, remembers as having 
occurred during one of his dreams 
in which O’Brien, meeting him in a 
pitch-dark room, epitomizes intelli- 
gence and perhaps unorthodoxy; a 


promise which, in Part Two (p, 
178) , Winston tentatively mentions 
and then is acknowledged by O’. 
Brien as they stand in the latter's 
spacious, softly-lit, richly furnished 
room, having discussed the non. 
existent Brotherhood and drunk 
wine; and a promise which, in Part 
Three (p. 247), is fulfilled in the 
Ministry of Love, amid the harsh, 
incessant lights glaring in Winston's 
eyes, by the protector-torturer O’- 
Brien who whispers into the con- 
fused and tormented mind of Win- 
ston with the same assuring voice 
that murmured to him in Part One. 
Or one could note the use through- 
out most of the novel of “Oranges 
and Lemons, say the bells of St. 
Clement’s” and its conclusion 
‘Here comes a candle to light you 
to bed, Here come a chopper to 
chop off your head,” in which the 
names of the churches evoke a 
vanished past of spontaneous chil- 
dren’s games, architectural magnifi- 
cence, and religious values and in 
which the chopper, the candle, and 
the bed are surrogates and _ fore- 
shadowing of O’Brien and_ the 
Thought Police, torture, and the 
Party’s inevitable curing of such de- 
fectives as Winston. 

In all cases there is a clear struc- 
tural pattern in the image clusters 
which recur throughout the novel. 
In Part One the image complex 
comes to Winston either in a night- 
marish dream or in a futile escape 
reverie and symbolizes either the 
confinements and darkness of the 
past and present or some apparently 
unattainable escape from their lim- 
itations. In Part Two the reverie 
seems temporarily attained or at- 
tainable (e.g., a real black-haired 
girl without clothes—Julia) and the 
nightmarish image 1s largely dis- 
sipated (e.g., Winston’s relating of 
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the drowning faces to his theft of 
the chocolate and his perception 
that his mother’s love despite his 
cruelty was as “natural” as his love 
for Julia). When, however, the 
Thought Police enter at the end of 
Part Two, all of this changes. In 
Part Three Winston’s fantasies and 
whatever reality they had are ir- 
revocably destroyed or transformed 
into something unpleasant (e.g., 
Julia, the country), and even his 
nightmares recede before the in- 
tense agonies of torture, the break- 
ing down of his psyche, and finally 
his gin-teared love for Big Brother. 

This pattern is important in giv- 
ing form to each of the novel’s three 
major parts and hence in creating 
the “world” which Winston Smith 
and the reader live in. Thus in Part 
One the intermittent nightmare is 
achieved in part at least by the al- 
ternation between dreams and mem- 
ories of horror and the futile escape 
reveries. Similarly, the ironic rev- 
erie in Part Two is achieved partial- 
ly by the seeming attainability of 
the escape dreams and the substan- 
tial dissipation of the nightmares, 
the ironic reversal occurring with 
the entry of the Thought Police. In 
Part Three the unremitting night- 
mare is created by the cumple 
eradication or transformation of 
Winston’s reveries and the numbing 
of Winston’s horrible dreams by his 
eventual loss of self-consciousness. 
Moreover, by sustaining this pat- 
tern throughout the novel, Orwell 
dramatizes one of the most insidious 
accomplishments of the Inner Party, 
the ability gradually to deprive the 
individual of any belief in a reality 
external to himself. Through abso- 
lute control of historical records, 
doublethink, and torture, the Inner 
Party finally reduces Winston to a 
creature who no longer has indivic- 


ualized nightmares or reveries. Un- 
til he is taken to Room 101 and 
the rats, Winston at least retains a 
semblance of individuality through 
his dreams about the “Golden 
Country.” But after Room 101 all 
that he desires is the Chestnut Tree 
Cafe with its cheap gin. Sitting in 
the Cafe, Winston briefly remem- 
bers a time when his mother bought 
him a toy, and then he acts: “He 
pushed the picture out of his mind. 
It was a false memory. He was 
troubled by false memories occas- 
ionally” (p. 299). 

The image clusters and the inci- 
dental furnishings or settings with 
implicit symbols of confinement and 
darkness are by no means the only 
devices which Orwell uses to give 
1984 the form of a nightmare. The 
episodic structure of each of the 
major parts, but especially Parts 
One and Three, provides the dis- 
continuity which characterizes any 
dreamlike state, and this discon- 
tinuity is further increased by the 
frequent division of each section in 
each of the major parts into frag- 
mentary flashbacks, dreams, or ac- 
tions, particularly in Part One. For 
example, in Part One, section three 
(pp. 30-8), the scene opens with 
Winston’s dream of his mother and 
sister drowning and the “Golden 
Country,” then moves to the pres- 
ent and the excruciating physical 
jerks Winston is compelled to per- 
form while an athletic female snaps 
commands over the telescreen, then 
flashes back to Winston’s childhood 
memories of war and his realization 
of the party’s control over history, 
and finally concludes with Win- 
ston’s being castigated by the exer- 
cise instructress for not bending 
low enough. The juxaposition of 
the hateful realities of the present— 
a dictatorial female, painful exer- 
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cises, and compulsory good health— 
and the alternating pleasant and 
unpleasant dreams and memories 
makes Part One formless at first, 
but assumes the structure of an in- 
termittent nightmare as one reads 
on. 
The ten sections in Part Two 
have greater cohesiveness, since the 
focus is almost wholly upon Julia 
and Winston’s maturing love affair 
and their experiences with O’Brien, 
and since the necessary exposition 
about conditions in 1984 has al- 
ready been completed in Part One— 
Goldstein’s book in Part Two pro- 
viding mainly a history and analysis 
of these conditions. Goldstein’s 
book, though it is admittedly an 
interruption in the main narrative 
and certainly not the conventional 
“material” of a modern novel, is 
less intrusive than many critics have 
argued. Granted that Orwell want- 
ed a rationale for his imaginary dic- 
tatorship and granted that this ra- 
tionale is political analysis and his- 
tory, still the ironic and detached 
tone of The Theory and Practices 
of Oligarchical Collectivism (see 
especially the sardonic discussion of 
the Inner Party Member, pp. 209- 
16) harmonizes well with Winston 
and Julia’s attitude towards the 
party, and the narrative sections 
within the rationale constitute a 
type of story within a story. More- 
over, Goldstein’s book is the cap- 
ping irony in the ironic reverie of 
Part Two in so far as just after 
Winston has read the book and 
now feels he is approaching the 
truth about 1984, now feels he is 
no longer a lunatic minority of 
one, he is seized by the Thought 
Police and removed for cure. 

The whole arrangement of events 
in Part Two makes it an ironic rev- 
erie. Julia’s and Winston’s moving 


from the countryside to an aban- 
doned church and then to Charring- 
ton’s dingy room for their love mak- 
ing, the increasing symbolic value 
of the glass paperweight as a prom- 
ise of an intimate and inviolable 
personal world, the relationship be- 
tween Julia and Winston which be- 
comes a pathetic simulacrum of 
marriage, the repeated song about 
an “’opless fancy” whose dreams 
“’ave stolen my ‘eart awye!”’—each 
of these events and references seems, 
to Julia and Winston, to represent 
in its own way the fulfillment of 
some particular dream, though both 
lovers know abstractly they will 
eventually be caught and punished. 
The tone and movement of all of 
Part Two are implied in such refer- 
ences as the song with its lament 
for the transience of love and the 
deceptiveness of illusions and are 
emphasized by the entrance of the 
Thought Police. One sees that the 
whole movement in Part, Two is 
towards increasing confinement, in- 
creasing darkness—a movement iron- 
ically implied in Julia’s abandon- 
ment of casual love affairs with 
Party members and her taking of 
quasi-marriage vows of enduring 
love, vows which are a mockery in 
1984. 

Part Three, the unremitting 
nightmare, is also episodic but lim- 
ited primarily to Winston and O’- 
Brien. Containing only a few flash- 
backs and dreams, Part Three is a 
minute particularization of the 
filth, the degenerated prisoners, the 
beatings, the shock machines, the 
incessant interrogations under bril- 
liant lights, and the sophistic in- 
fallibility of O’Brien, all of which 
soften Winston up for Room 101 
and the rats. Throughout the last 
part of the novel, Orwell, restricting 
the point of view very closely to 
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Winston, dispenses with a precise 
chronology, distorts spatial percep- 
tion, but renders clearly O’Brien’s 
pedantic, inexorable harrangues 
and explanations. Since the prose 
in Part Three, as throughout the 
novel, is the direct, concretely 
worded declarative sentence, the 
nighmare becomes all the more 
horrifying. As in a nightmare, the 
weird mingling of distorted loca- 
tion, time, and image with the 
acutely sharp and repellant detail 
is felt by the dreamer to be in- 
escapably real. A representative 
section of Part Three will illustrate 
this mingling: 


There were memories of an- 
other kind. They stood out in 
his mind disconnectedly, like pic- 
tures with blackness all round 
them. 

He was in a cell which might 
have been either dark or light, 
because he coud see nothing ex- 
cept a pair of eyes. Near at end 
some kind of instrument was tick- 
ing slowly and regularly. The eyes 

ew la and more luminous. 
Suddenly he floated out of his 
seat, dived into the eyes, and was 
swallowed up. 

He was strapped into a chair 
surrounded by dials, under daz- 
zling lights. A man in a white 
coat was reading the dials. There 
was the tramp of heavy boots 
outside. The door clanged open. 
The waxen-faced officer marched 
in, followed by two guards. 

“Room 101,” said the officer. 

The man in the white coat did 
not turn around. He did not 
look at Winston either; he was 
looking only at the dials. 

He was rolling down a mighty 
corridor, a kilometer wide, full 


‘George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


of glorious, golden light, roaring 
with laughter and shouting out 
confessions at the top of his voice. 

(p- 246) 


By confining himself to sparingly 
figurative, noun-adjective, verb-ad- 
verb ridden sentences and by vary- 
ing the length and rhythm of the 
sentence to correspond with the 
nature and tempo of a particular 
event or description, Orwell pre- 
vents the dream elements within 
the novel from becoming merely 
chimerical. His so-called “reportor- 
ial” style is actually a sensitive and 
flexible medium for rendering his 
vision of what might be, permitting 
him to isolate or congregate the de- 
tails of feelings, ideas, and objects 
out of which the nightmare of 1984 
emerges. Like Swift, whom he ad- 
mired so much, Orwell relies upon 
the precision and economy of the 
“plain” style to control the violence 
of his revulsion at man’s political 
and social behavior. 


1984 is, then, a shocking and 
powerful novel which derives much 
of its forcefulness from its structure 
as a nightmare in which there is no 
escape from the grotesque series of 
images and events. These images 
and events, each representing a com- 
mentary upon the possible fate of 
humans in an overcentralized econ- 
omy, increasingly point to the in- 
dividual’s loss of self-identity. The 
final nightmare, the supreme 
achievement of the state, is the cre- 
ation of a zombie who cannot even 
have unpleasant dreams. 


Claremont College 


1949. All subsequent references are to 
this edition. 
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“In the sophisticated artlessness of Gezelle 
we can study the innocent state of mind 
in its purest manifestations.” His naive 
poetry, without conflicts or ironies, “sings 
God’s works” without sentimentality; his 
nature-love suggests Wordsworth, while, 
like Burns, “his poetic diction [is from] 
the speech of humble folk.” (F.J.C.) 


GIDE, ANDRE 
Coley, William B., “Gide and Fielding,” 
Comparative Literature, 11:1-15, Win- 
ter, 1956. 
Gide was drawn to the Augustans, par- 
ticularly Defoe, Richardson, and Field- 
ing. He found in Fielding’s “intrusive 
author” a technic for achieving both 
author detachment and author involve- 
ment. He also found in Fielding a valid 
distinction between good humor and good 
nature, a mistrust of perfection, and an 
anti-religious bias. (F.C.T.) 


GIRONELLA, JOSE MARIA 

Schevill, Isabel M., “A Day 
with Gironella,” Hispania, 
May, 1959. 

A visit to Gironella in his native city 

reveals the setting, characters, and _atti- 

tudes of the novelist in Los cipreses creen 

en Dios. (A.C.H.) 


in Gerona 
42:170-4, 


GUIRALDES, RICARDO 

Sisto, David T., “A Possible Fictional 
Source for Don Segundo Sombra,” His- 
pania, 42:75-8, March, 1959. 
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A comparison of the protagonists of 
Giiiraldes’ Don Segundo Sombra and 
Javier de Viana’s short story “La yunta 
de Uruboli” reveals a physical, moral 
and spiritual similarity. (A.C.H.) 


HANSBERRY, LORRAINE 

Weales, Gerald, “Thoughts on ‘A Raisin 
in the Sun,’” Commentary, 27:527-30, 
June, 1959. 

The naturalism of the play is an ana- 
chronism, although in Walter Lee’s dif- 
ficulty with the American myth of suc- 
cess taken at its face value, Miss Hans- 
berry does “come close to writing a play 
about Negroes which is not simply a 
Negro play.” (D.H.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 

Danby, John F., “Under The Greenwood 
Tree,” Critical Quarterly, 1:5-13, Spring, 
1959. 

Danby “. . . indicate[s] how Hardy's view 

of life expresses itself through the nar- 

rative he writes and the narrative pro- 

cedure he adopts, followirlg the writer as 

he assembles the bits of his world . . .” 
(J.N.P.) 


Wheeler, Otis B., “Four Versions of The 

Return of the Native,’ Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction, 14:27-44, June, 1959. 
The Return exists in seven distinctive 
editions, which can be grouped into four 
versions. The changes produce, in ver- 
sions III and IV, more full-bodied char- 
acters, stronger conflict, tighter plot, bet- 
ter fusion of the setting into Hardy's 
imaginary Wessex, and a more direct, 
colloquial style. (F.C.T.) 


HAUPTMANN, GERHART 


liolkowski, Theodore, “Hauptmann’s 

Iphigenie in Delphi: a Travesty?” Ger- 

manic Review, 34:105-23, April, 1959. 
The serene optimism of this concluding 
drama of the Atridentetralogie (written in 
140) is significantly different from the 
concept of man’s suffering under an in- 
exorable fate found in Iphigenie in Aulis, 
written in 1943 when Hauptmann, under 
the terrible impact of World War II, 
sacrificed artistic unity, but attained 
modern relevancy. (R.H.L.) 


HESSE, HERMANN 

Hirschbach, Frank D., “Traum und 
Vision bei Hesse,” Monatshefte, 51:157- 
68, April-May, 1959. 


Two periods are discernible in Hesse’s 
works: one in which he gives himself 
over to youthful dreams, and one in 
which he constructs dreams and ana- 
lytically regards them. He employs dreams 
as means to an end, and even as ends 
in themselves. (R.H.L.) 


HOFMANNSTHAL, HUGO von 


Corrigan, Robert W., “Character as 
Destiny in Hofmannstahl’s Electra,” 
Modern Drama, 11:17-28, May, 1959. 


“Hofmannsthal used the Electra theme in 
a new way. He was not concerned with 
justice, with self-realization and rebirth 
through suffering, nor with the helpless- 
ness of the human situation. He gave this 
theme new life, by using it to express the 
tortured reality of human existence. . . .” 
(C.K.L.) 


IBSEN, HENRIK 


Arestad, Sverre, “Ibsen’s Concept of Trag- 
edy,” PMLA, 74:285-97, June, 1959. 
“Ibsen began writing high tragedy, shift- 
ed to naturalistic tragedy in mid-career, 
and returned to high tragedy in his final 
period,” exemplified, respectively, by 
Brand, Ghosts, and The Master Builder. 
His “concept of tragedy centers on the 
question of whether or not man is free to 

order his life as he chooses .. .” (B.K.) 


IONESCO, EUGENE 
Pronko, Leonard C., “The Anti-Spiritual 


Victory in the Theater of Ionesco,” 
Modern Drama, 11:29-35, May, 1959. 


“. , . Ionesco is after all a dramatist, and 
makes (even less than other playwrights) 
no claims as a thinker. He stands for 
‘pure theater,’ and we can only be grate- 
ful that this paradox has produced plays 
which are amusing, suggestive, and re- 
freshingly original.” (C.K.L.) 


IRISH LITERATURE 


Stewart, Desmond, “Under a Harp and 
a Green Cover,” Poetry, 94:260-3, July, 
1959. 

The economic exhaustion, the decreasing 

population, and the “cultural steriliza- 

tion” of Ireland are evident in the Ox- 

ford Book of English Verse, which is a 

“kiss of death” for Irish poetry. Most of 

the so-called Irish writers owe more to 

the English than to the Irish experience 
and tradition. Irish culture was Erse, and 

Erse is dead. (F.L.) 
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ISLAM, KAZI NAZRUL 


Sen, Prabodh-Chandra, “Kazi Nazrul 
Islam,” Visvabharati Quarterly, 24:52- 
68, Summer, 1958. 


[An appreciation of and long translations 
from the works of Bengal’s most noted 
modern poet, born in 1899.] (E.T.) 


JAMES, HENRY 


Buitenhuis, Peter, “From Daisy Miller to 
Julia Bride: ‘A Whole Passage of In- 
tellectual History,’” American Quar- 
terly, 11:136-46, Summer, 1959. 

“The ‘old American freedom’ of the rela- 

tions between the sexes that James had 

treated quite uncritically in Daisy Miller 
came in for critical apprasial in Julia 

Bride,” a “companion study” published 

in 1908. (W.G.F.) 


Ward, J. A., “The Ambassadors: Strether’s 
Vision of Evil,” Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, 14:45-58, June, 1959. 

“Strether’s experience amounts to a dis- 

covery of the fullness of life, for Europe 

itself, which embodies the deeds of man 
at his finest and of man at his worst, 
provides . . . a special . . . enriching 

[experience] without which one is in- 

complete.” (F.C.T.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Fisher, Marvin, “James Joyce’s ‘Ecce 
Puer,’” University of Kansas City Re- 
view, 25:265-71, June, 1959. 
“Ecce Puer,” despite its “tersely restrained 
simplicity . Summarizes the most sig- 
nificant of [Joyce’s] recurrent themes. . . 
the unending rhythm of birth and death 
[and] the quest for a father and a faith.” 
Its meanings involve the Joyce family, 
any man, Everyman and, finally, the 
mythic pattern of Christ’s origin, death, 
and resurrection. (G.K.) 


Kumar, Shiv K., “Joyce’s Epiphany and 
Bergson’s ‘L’Intuition Philosophique,’ ” 
Modern Language Quarterly, 20:27-30, 
March, 1959. 

Joyce’s “epiphany,” which he sometimes 

replaces with “intuition,” is closely simi- 

lar to Bergson’s “intuition,” Virginia 

Woolf’s “evanescent reality,” and similar 

restatements of intuitional “showing 

forth over which reason has no control.” 

Such intuitions “reveal to the novelist a 

vision of reality not otherwise appre- 

hensible.” (K.W.) 


Whitaker, Thomas R., “The Drinkers and 
History: Rabelais, Balzac, and Joyce,” 
Comparative _ Literature, 11:157-64, 
Spring, 1959. 

The drinking party which occurs in 

Ulysses while Mrs. Purefoy is in labor 

is a reshaping of Rabelais’ drinking con- 

versation at the time of Gargamelle’s 
labor, for the purpose of rendering “the 
principles of flux and reflux in Joyce's 
epic sea.” Part may derive from Rabelais 
through Balzac. (F.C.T.) 


JOZSEF, ATILLA 


Farkas, Zoltan E., “Poems of Atilla 
Jozsef, Introduction and Translations,” 
Literary Review, 2:586-95, Summer, 
1959. 

[A biographical note and_ translations 

from the work of Jozsef, born in Hun- 

gary in 1905 and now considered the 
greatest poet of Hungary in the period 

between the World Wars.] (E.T.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 

Spann, Meno, “Franz Kafka’s Leopard,” 
Germanic Review, 34:85-104, April, 
1959. 

A Hunger-Artist, considered in relation 

to Kafka’s person and time, is a story 

of a vie manquée. The leopard comprises 

with the disillusioned and dying inediant 

a tropos of great antiquity, in which, how- 

ever, the animal is now superior to the 

unauthentic man, (R.H.L.) 


LARKIN, PHLIP 

Cox, C. B., “Philip Larkin,” Critical Quar- 
terly, 1:14-17, Spring, 1959. 

“Larkin is underrated as a poet when too 

much emphasis is placed on his ‘rootless- 

ness’ and ‘disillusion.’” (J.N.P.) 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 

Beebe, Maurice and Anthony Tommasi, 
“Criticism of D. H. Lawrence: A Se- 
lected Checklist with an Index to 
Studies of Separate Works,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 5:83-98, Spring, 1959. 


Daleski, H. M., “The Duality of Law- 
rence,” Modern Fiction Studies, 5:3-18, 
Spring, 1959. 

An understanding of Lawrence’s dualism 

is essential to an understanding of his 

artistic development and worth as a 

novelist. (W.T.S.) 
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Hogan, Robert, “The Amorous Whale: A 
Study in the Symbolism of D. H. Law- 
rence,” Modern Fiction Studies, 5:39- 
46, Spring, 1959. 

Moby Dick and The Leaves of Grass are 

the ultimate sources for the central sym- 

pols in both Aaron’s Rod and Kangaroo. 

(W.T.S.) 


Kazin, Alfred, ‘“‘Lady Chatterley in Amer- 
ica,’ Atlantic Monthly, 204:33-6, July, 
1959. 


In this unpornographihc novel, Lawrence 
aims to give “religious value to relations 
between sexes” and to show that the sym- 
pathy born of sexual happiness will work 
itself into life and will “militate against 
the purely external relationships, the in- 
creasing deadness of industrial society.” 
(W.K.) 


Moynahan, Julian, ‘“Lawrence’s “The 
Man Who Loved Islands’: A Modern 
Fable,” Modern Fiction Studies, 5:57- 
64, Spring, 1959. 

“Cathcart and his fate are Lawrence’s 

most concentrated image of human ideal- 

ism.” (W.T.S.) 


Sale, Roger, “The Narrative Technique 
of ‘The Rainbow,’” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 5:29-38, Spring, 1959. 

The methods, the terms, the brilliantly 

achieved technique in the first half of 

The Rainbow are not sustained in the 

latter half of the novel. (W.T-.S.) 


Stanford, Raney, “Thomas Hardy and 
Lawrence’s ‘The White Peacock,’” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 5:19-28, Spring, 
1959. 


“Hardy’s technique of using symbolic 
scenes as structural devices” and his in- 
terest in the psychology of “uprooted or 
distressed heroines” both influenced Law- 
rence. (W.T-S.) 


Vickery, John B., “Myth and Ritual in 
the Shorter Fiction of D. H. Lawrence,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 5:65-82, Spring, 
1959. 


To categorize and schematize the mythico- 
ritualistic elements in Lawrence's fiction 
is to discover a useful “critical technique 
for the illumination of structure, theme, 
and motives” in his work. (W.T'S.) 


Widmer, Kingsley, “Lawrence and the 
Fall of Modern Woman,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 5:47-56, Spring, 1959. 


The central distrust back of Lawrence’s 
anti-heroines, his portrayal of the mod- 
ern woman, is his deep-seated distrust of 
“idealism.” (W.T-S.) 


LEWIS, CLIVE STAPLES 
Fowler, Albert, “The Lost Relevances of 
Religion,” Approach, 32:3-7, Summer, 
1959. 
In his Cambridge lecture of 1954 Lewis 
argues that the unchristening of Europe 
somewhere between the Waverley novels 
and us marks the greatest change ever to 
occur in the history of Western man. An 
enormous chasm cuts off the present post- 
Christian era from all other ages since 
antiquity. (A.F.) 


Fowler, Helen, “C. §. Lewis: Sputnik or 
Dinosaur?” Approach, 32:8-14, Summer, 
1959. 


Lewis has been consistently working along 
lines which the modern high style of the 
absurd has dismissed: allegory, romance, 
practical and mystical Christian experi- 
ence. He has also used science fiction, 
which has not attracted serious writers. 
When change uproots the modernist 
school, it may show that Lewis has found 
some of the ingredients of the coming 
style. (A.F.) 


MAILER, NORMAN 


Podhoretz, Norman, “Norman Mailer: 
The Embattled Vision,” Partisan Re- 
view, 26:371-91, Summer, 1959. 

Mailer has shown both moral courage 

and technical variety in grappling with 

what he himself calls “the sickness of 
our times ... this damn thing that every- 
thing has been getting smaller and smaller 
and less and less important, that the ro- 
mantic spirit has dried up. . .” (R.K.) 


MANFRED, FREDERICK 

“West of the Mississippi: An Interview 
with Frederick Manfred,” Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:35-56, 
Winter, 1959. 

This is the transcript of a taped inter- 

view with Frederick Manfred in which 

the editors of Critique discuss with Man- 

fred “the writer as a product of the area 

west of the Mississippi, his use of that 

area in his fiction, and his relation with 

his contemporaries.” (G.O.) 


MANN, THOMAS 


Duffy, Charles, and Keister, Don A., 
“Mario and the Magician; Two Letters 
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by Thomas Mann,” Monatshefte, 51: 

190-2, April-May, 1959. 
In letters to one of the authors in 1945, 
Mann disavows any symbolical intention 
in naming Mario’s adversary Cipolla. 
Mann further states that Mario carried 
the pistol—a fact apparently taken for 
granted in the story—in readiness for 
someone else, probably a love rival. 
(R.H.L.) 


MILLER, ARTHUR 

Williams, Raymond, “The Realism of 
Arthur Miller,” Critical Quarterly, 1: 
‘140-49, Summer, 1959. 


“The key to social realism . . . lies in a 
particular conception of the relationship 
of the individual to society, in which 
neither is the individual seen as a unit 
nor the society as an aggregate, but both 
seen as belonging to a continuous and in 
real terms inseparable process. . . . The 
work of Arthur Miller . . . seems to have 


come nearer than [that of] any other 
post-war writer (with the possible ex- 
ceptions of Albert Camus and Albrecht 
to this substantial conception.” 


Goes) 
(J.N.P.) 


MOORE, GEORGE 


Brown, Calvin S., “Balzac as a Source of 
George Moore’s Sister Teresa,’ Com- 
parative Literature, 11:124-30, Spring, 
1959. 

In the cloister setting, choice of the main 

female character’s name, recognition of 

her from her musical performance, the 
dream of breaking into a convent, and 
the appearance of Carmelites in the back- 
ground, Moore’s Sister Teresa shows in- 
fluence, not of Balzac’s Honorine, but of 
his La Duchesse de Langeais. (F.C.T.) 


MUIR, EDWIN 

Blackmur, R. P., “Edwin Muir: Between 
the Tiger’s Paws,” Kenyon Review, 21: 
419-36, Summer, 1959. 

An “unprofessional poet,” Muir wrote 

“runes” in which the Incarnation and 

Resurrection are dominant symbols of his 

traditional awareness of the past. (K.W.) 


Bruce, George, “Edwin Muir . . . Poet,” 
Saltire Review, 6:12-16, Spring, 1959. 
[A brief appreciation of the poet as a 
man, with brief biographical notes, and 
of his work as a modern symbolist.] 

(E.T.) 


Galler, David, “Edwin Muir,” Poetry, 94: 
330-3, August, 1959. 

Muir, caught between the deterministic 
God of his father and his own question- 
ings, was led from a Nietzschean “Indif- 
ference” and “Pity” to existentialism. He 
embraces the Absurd; his realm is con- 
tradiction. He labors under a guilt from 
the “equivocal ignominy of non-election” 
in the early poems. The guilt is never 
completely expiated. (F.L.) 


Mills, Ralph J., Jr., “Edwin Muir: A 
Speech from Darkness Grown,” Accent, 
19:50-70, Winter, 1959. 

Muir’s interest in the common estate of 

men leads to concentration on the deep 

well of childhood, “where memory, imag- 
ination, and the elements of the world 
mingle.” He uses myth and image (eg. 
mirror, mountain, light images) to probe 
“the meaning of time” and the hidden 
sides of life. (F.J.C.) 


O’CONNOR, FRANK 

Weiss, Daniel, “Freudian Criticism: Frank 
O’Connor as Paradigm,” Northwest Re- 
view, 2:5-14, Spring, 1959. 

The short story “Judas” is about an 

Oedipal situation, yet the author was 

unaware of this at the time of writing; 

“My Oedipus Complex,” on a_ similar 

Freudian situation, was written with 

iconoclastic deliberation. (R.K.) 


PAREJA Y DIEZ CANSECO, ALFREDO 


Schwartz, Kessel, “Alfredo Pareja y Diez 
Canseco, Social Novelist,” Hispania, 42: 
220-8, May, 1959. 

An analysis of the works of the Ecua- 

dorian novelist reveals that “Pareja ex- 

pressed his horror at the cruelty of man 
towards man, but he also affirmed the 

power of love as a redeeming force . . . 

He has used in his writing all the twen- 

tieth-century techniques: the flashback, 

the stream-of-consciousness, the dialogue 
carrying action forward, and the interior 

monologue.” (A.C.H.) 


PASTERNAK, BORI 

Arndt, Walter, “Dr. Zhivago—Freedom 
and Unconcern,” South Atlantic Bul- 
letin, 25:1-6, May, 1959. 

The novel.is made of “three interbraided 

strands,” an external plot and accounts 

of two affairs: the first that between the 

intellectual and artist, Zhivago, and _ s0- 

cialism; the other between Zhivago and 
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Lara, a personal affair which becomes a 
refuge as the first affair becomes a night- 
mare. (W.G.F.) 


Bowman, Herbert E., “Doctor Zhivago,” 
Northwest Review, 2:59-67, Spring, 
1959. 

“Against one fanaticism Pasternak has 

not offered another fanaticism. Zhivago 

ultimately has nothing to offer, no theory, 
no reform: he is a doctor reduced to 
admitting that ultimately only life has 

healing power .. .” (R.K.) 


Powers, Richard Howard, “Ideology and 
Doctor Zhivago,” Antioch Review, 
19:224-36, Summer 1959. 


Many American critics have overrated 
Doctor Zhivago. It is, in fact, political, 
imeligious, and inartistic in its plead- 
ing for special privilege and in certain 
failures of sympathy. Politics (and poor 
artistry) may be defined as supporting or 
cea.ting “sanctions for a particular ap- 
portionment of rights and _ privileges.” 
(F. C. T.) 


Stepun, Fedor, “Boris Leonidowitsch Pas- 
ternak, “Die Neue Rundshau, 70:145- 
61, No. 1, 1959. 


Doctor Zhivago represents 


the artistic 
and spiritual culmination of a non- 
palitical poet, whose roots are to be 
found between, rather than in, the pre- 
revolutionary groups centering about 
Gorki on the sociological side and May- 
akovski on the expressionistic side. Pas- 
tenak prefers metonymy to metaphor, 
Verinnerlichung to objectivity. (R.H.L.) 


PEREZ GALDOS, BENITO 

Obaid, Antonio H., “Sancho Panza en 
los Episodios Nacionales de Galdos,” 
Hispania, 42:199-204, May, 1959. 
Cervantes’ influence on Galddés is seen 
in a half dozen characters of Sancho 
Panza type in the first three series of the 
Episodios Nacionales. (A.C.H.) 


POETRY 


Bly, Robert, “On English and American 
Poetry,” The Fifties, 1:45-7, Second 
Issue, 1959. 

The modern tendency toward abstract 

language comes not from German, Spanish 

or French writers, but from the English. 

The influence of such abstract language 

: American poetry has been disastrous. 

(E.T.) 


Golffing, Francis and Barbara Gibbs, 
“The Public Voice: Remarks on Poetry 
Today,” Commentary, 28:63-9, July, 
1959. 


There will always be a “fence” between 
the poem and the thing. Yet various 
methods have been tried to break through 
this barrier. Of recent interest is that of 
“luxuriating in the private and sensa- 
tional” and what has been called ‘com- 
position by field.’ Poets are asserting the 
value of poetry simply by writing it. 
(D.H.) 


Montague, John, “Isolation and Cunning: 
Recent Irish Verse,” Poetry, 94:264- 
70, July, 1959. 

Isolation is the chief characteristic theme 

of modern Irish verse, in the guise of 

evasion or withdrawal. During the early 
twentieth oentury Irish poets were a part 
of a national and international drama -- 

a condition which disappeared with 

Yeats. At present the subject-matter is 

“limited and local, historically irrevalent 

in a world of war.” (F.L.) 


Stanford, Derek, “Movements in English 
Poetry: 1900-1958,” Visvabharati Quart- 
erly, 24:172-98, Winter, 1958-9. 


The true milestone marking the in- 
ning of twentieth century poetry is 1914. 
From that time on “poets put into verse 
things never previously made its subject, 
things . . . in fact critically forbidden.” 
From that time on “each poet must be 
taken alone”; no affiliation with schools 
of either subject matter or treatment can 
redeem the individual poem. [Most 
principal British poets are discussed.] 
(E.T.) 


POUND, EZRA 

Frohock, W. M., “The Revolt of Ezra 
Pound,” Southwest Review, 44:190-9, 
Summer, 1959. 

The principal subject of Cantos is the 

rejection of life as it is now lived. The 

structure is a kind of intential incoher- 

ence, comparable to Celine’s Journey to 

the End of the Night. Cantos ultimately 

belongs to the category of poetry of 

revolté (J.P.H.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Vigneron, Robert, “Marcel Proust: Crea- 
tive Agony,” Chicago Review, 12:33-51, 
Spring, 1958. 
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[An English version of articles in French 
in Modern Philology, November, 1941, 
pp. 159-95, and March, 1945, pp. 212-30, 
this extended essay charts the moral con- 
dition of Proust during the fifteen years 
before the “illmination” which led to A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu.] (B.M.S.) 


QUIROGA, ELENA 

Brent, Albert, “The Novels of Elena 
Quiroga,” Hispania, 42:210-3, May, 
1959. 

An analysis of the novels of Elena Quiroga 

reveals influence of Pardo Bazan and the 

existentialists. “Her novels possess that 

power of sustained attraction, which 

Ortega y Gasset calls ‘imperviousness’.” 

(A.C.H.) 


RICHARDSON, DOROTHY 
Trickett, Rachel, “Dorothy Richardson,” 
London Magazine, 6:20-5, June, 1959. 
Although her novels are shapeless, faulty, 
and exasperating, Dorothy Richardson’s 
“integrity” and her “fanatical devotion to 
the woman’s outlook” give her a unique 
claim to our attention. (M.H.M.) 


RILKE, RAINER MARIA 
Lettau, Reinhard, “Rilkes Zyklus ‘Die 
Parke’,’” Monatshefte, 51:169-72, April- 
May, 1959. 
The first six park-poems in Neue Gedichte 
are comprehended in terms of the dynam- 
ics of nature: moisture, decay, death, pro- 
liferation. The last poem of the park- 
cycle, however, reflects the nullification -- 
for man --of all these complementary 
factors when a single item in man’s ar- 
rangement of nature is destroyed. (R.H.- 
L.) 


Ziolkowski, Theodore, ‘“Rilke’s ‘Portal’ 
Sonnets,” PMLA, 74:298-305, June, 1959. 
An analysis of the three “Portal” sonnets 
suggests “that the definition of ‘Ding- 
gedicht,’ in Rilke’s case, might be broad- 
ened so as to include the principle of 
tension between subject and object: both 
implicitly and explicitly stated.” (B.K.) 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON 

Stevick, Robert D., “Robinson and Wil- 
-liam James”, The University of Kansas 
City Review, 25:293-301, June, 1959. 

In “The Man against the Sky” Robinson 

drew upon William James, as the abund- 

ance of parallels indicates. Once we 

establish this, we can reject vague or 


erroneous interpretations of the poem 
and recognize its “positive assertion that 
human immortality is a credible doctrine 
and that it alone justifies our existence.” 
(G.K.) 


ROSENBERG, ISAAC 

Lindeman, Jack, “The ‘Trench Poems’ 
of Isaac Rosenberg,” Literary Review, 
2:577-85, Summer, 1959. 

Though Isaac Rosenberg, who was killed 

in action in France in 1918, must be 

classed as a “war poet,” he had no wish 

to be known thus. His work is charac- 

terized by powerful and graphic imagery. 

(E.T.) 


ROTOR, ARTURO B. 


CoSeteng, Alice M. L., “A. B. Rotor and 
His Place in Philippine Literature," 
Diliman Review, 6:273-92, April-Dec- 
ember, 1958. 

Although Rotor, one of the leading 

English-language writers of the short- 

lived Commonwealth period, insisted upon 

the “practical” value of literature, he 
never compromised his art for the sake 

of a message. (W.G.F.) 


SAINT EXUPERY, ANTOINE DE 
Taftel, Abram, “The Imagery of Confine- 
ment and Weight in the Works of 
Saint Exupery,” Modern Language 
Quarterly, 20:67-73, March, 1959. 
In all his works, “the concepts of con- 
finement and weight play an essential role 
in representing all the aspects of his 
inner conflict” -- especially the need for 
security and stability. (K.W.) 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 
Kallen, Horace M., and others, ‘“Con- 
versations on Santayana,” Antioch 
Review, 19:237-70, Summer 1959. 
[Persons who knew Santayana converge 
about his personality, feeling of alien- 
ness in Cambridge, and_ relations to 
Harvard students and faculty, with brie! 
mention of The Last Puritan.] (F.C.T.) 


SARTRE, JEAN-PAUL 

John, S., “Sacrilege and Metamorphosis: 
Two Aspects of Sartre's Imagery,’ 
Modern Language Quarterly, 20:57-66, 
March, 1959. 


There are “ten episodes in Sartre’s writ: 
ing in which symbolic acts of a profound) 
religious character are used with destruc 


tive irony.” His “dogmatic atheism, 
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treating Christianity as “bad faith,” also 
melodramatically emphasises the opposi- 
tive failure of the human: “metamor- 
phosis” into the negative-natural, seen in 
the vegetable and insect images of defeat. 
(K.W.) 


SEAGER, ALLAN 


Kenner, Hugh, “The Insider,” Critique: 
Studies in Modern Fiction, 2:3-15, Win- 
ter, 1959. 

Allan Seager’s work deserves more critical 

attention, for although his novels are 

generally episodic in structure and his 
short stories tend to reply on a trick 
finale, he does possess two impressive 
talents, in addition to an impeccable style: 

“his sense of place and milieu, and his 

ability to register the way in which 


people perform small actions.” (G.O.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 

Sharp, William, “Getting Married: New 
Dramaturgy in Comedy,” Educational 
Theatre Journal, 11:103-7, May, 1959. 


Getting Married is organized around 
thought: “the problem of marriage — 
divorce laws, their injustice and im- 
practicability.” The characters are stock 
“so that they will not usurp our atten- 
tion from the problem.” The plot is 
made up of many actions “so that no 
single line of action will usurp our at- 
tention.” (B.K.) 


Wellwarth, George E., “Mrs. Warren 
Comes to America, or the Blue-Noses, 
the Politicians and the Procurers,” 
Shaw Review, 11:8-16, May, 1959. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession, Shaw’s third 


| play, “had a curious and eventful history 


in the United States. The blue-noses 
unintentionally advertised it... ; the 
politicians used it as a pawn for their 
own ends; and the procurers . . . attacked 
it violently through the newspaper which 
they helped to support with their advert- 
isements.” (C.K.L.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 


Benamou, Michel, “Wallace Stevens: 
Some Relations Between Poetry and 
Painting,” Comparative Literature, 11:- 
47-60, Winter 1959. 

Stevens “defined the four areas of influ- 

ence [between poetry and _ painting]: 

sensibility, subject matter, technique and 
aesthetics.” Like the cubists, he sought 

“multiple perspective”; like the impres- 

sionists, “fusion of the consciousness with 


the external world.” As poet, he present- 
ed, not “verbal painting,” but “conflict 
of ideas as conflicts of forms and shapes.” 
(F.C.T.) 


STYLE 


Almenberg, Degmar, “La présentation des 
répliques chez quatre romanciers con- 
temporains,” Studia. Neophilologica, 
30:200-13, Number Two, 1958. 

[An analysis of the stylistic method of 

introducing dialogue in selected principal 

works of Roger Martin du Gard, oo 

Duhamel, Francois Mauriac, and Jules 

Romains.] (F.J.P.) 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN 


Puknat, Siegfried B., “‘Mencken and the 
Sudermann Case,” Monatshefte, 51:183- 
9, April-May, 1959 

Sudermann’s works were given a varied 

reception in America. H. L. Mencken 

thought the plays and novels lacked 
direction because Sudermann tried to 

mix watered-down romanticism into 

doctrinaire Schlaf-Holz naturalism. But 

Mencken esteemed Sudermann’s Novel- 

len, which offered less range for diffuse- 

ness. (R.H.L.) 


TAGORE, RABINDRANTH 


Zbavitel, Dushan, “Winternitz and Tag- 
ore,” Visvabharati Quarterly, 24:1-21, 
Summer, 1958. 

[Annotated excerpts from Ta 

respondence with Moritz 

(E.T.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 


Williams, Raymond, “Dylan Thomas's 
Play for Voices,” Critical Quarterly, 
1:18-26, Spring, 1959. 

From the point of view of technique 
(narration, dialogue, and song) and 

structure, Under Milk Wood is approach- 

ed as “one of many attempts [in this 
case successful] to make a new convention 
in which the necessary explicitness is 

preserved, yet without limitation to a 

single dimension of reality.” (J.N.P.) 


r’s cor- 
Winternitz.] 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL DE 

Fasel, Oscar A., “Reminiscence and Inter- 
pretation, an Evaluation of Roman J. 
Sender’s Essay: ‘Unamuno, Sombro 
Fingida’,” Hispania, 42:161-9, May, 
1959. 

Fasel analyzes Unamuno’s thought on love 

and mysticism and compares him with 
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Berkeley and Nietzsche. “Professor Sen- 
der’s purely psychological reaction .. . 
left him with no more than vague allu- 
sions to Unomuno’s_ thought-world.” 
(A.C.H.) 


VALERY, PAUL 
Lawler, J. R., “A Reading of Valéry’s 
‘Palme’,” AUMLA, 10:60-71, May, 1959. 
A parable of grace and of the creative 
process, of movement from germination 
to fruition, “Palme” expresses the “detach- 
ment of the self which is able to reject 
its own most precious fruit.” (F.J.P.) 


WILSON, EDMUND 

Kaufmann, R. J., “The Critic as Custod- 
ian of Sanity: Edmund Wilson,” 
Critical Quuarterly, 1:85-98, Summer, 
1959. 

Though Wilson is presently in “isolation” 

because of his unrelenting “independ- 

ence”, though he has now lost the “inner 

tension” necessary of a “good critic’, a 

review of his literary life indicates that 

he “. . . alone has in recent times managed 


the balanced critical role required in 
America.” (J.N.P.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 


Donoghue, Denis, “The Vigour of its 
Blood: Yeats’s ‘Words For Music Per- 
haps’,” Kenyon Review, 21:376-87, Sum- 
mer, 1959. 

The sexual and biological “imperative, 


as a principle of structure, is the ‘myth’ Bic 


of the Crazy Jane poems, but marked by 
personal pathos and the ‘shrillness’ of 
Yeats’s later work . . . 
and painful preoccupation with the 
seemingly irreconcilable claims of Soul 
and Body” is marked by partial perspec- 
tives and defeated by “a rage for Essence.” 
(K.W.) 


Orel, Harold, “Dramatic Values, Yeats, 
and The Countess Cathleen,’ Modern 
Drama, 11:8-16, May, 1959. 

“The Countess Cathleen first of Yeats’ 

serious plays, is enough to make one 

catch his breath in admiration; and it is 

not necessarily Yeats’ best play.” (C.K.L.) 
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THE NEW POETRY SERIES 


he most active and comprehensive publication of important first 
llections of poems now, and for some years, carried on in the United 
Kates. Following this series is undoubtedly the most important single 
wep to accomplish something which scholars and librarians wish to 
hcomplish—to know who are the new poets, the poets who, as they fulfill 
he promise of achievement already won, will become the significant 
wets of tomorrow. Compactly and carefully presented. $2.00 per copy. 


. Donald F. Drummond, No Moat No Castle 
. John Pauker, Yoked by Violence 
. John Williams, The Broken Landscape 
{, Hanson Kellogg, Attics Own Houses 
j. Frona Lane, The Third Eyelid (out of print) 
. Morris Weisenthal, Walls of the Labyrinch (out of print) 
. Carl Bode, The Sacred Seasons 
. Harold Norse, The Undersea Mountain 
. Wesley Trimpi, The Glass of Perseus (out of print) 
. Harvey Shapiro, The Eye (out of print) 
. Katherine Bellamann, Two Sides of a Poem 
. Robert Hutchinson, The Kitchen Dance (out of print) 
9. Edgar Bowers, The Form of Loss 
4. Richard Lyons, Men and Tin Kettles 
j. Conrad Pendleton, Slow Fire of Time (out of print) 
. Marcia Nardi, Poems 
. Cynthia Pichard, Woman in Apartment 
. Ellen Kay, A Local Habitation 
i9. Alan Stephens, The Sum 
. Vi Gale, Several Houses 
. Ronald Perry, The Rock Harbor 
22. Elma Wilkins-Foster, The Sound of Shadows 
3. Elizabeth Harrod, Seascape with Snow 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York St. 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 
IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Poetry Explication by George Arms and Joseph Kuntz. A checklist, by 
poet and poems, of explications of the current critical revival. $3.00 


Short Fiction Criticism. Forthcoming, 1959. 


Index to Little Magazines. A continuing index to the contents of a 
selected list of important little magazines and literary reviews, now 
numbering more than fifty periodicals covered. 


Index for 1948, paperbound, $2.50 

Index for 1949, paperbound, $2.50 

Index for 1950, paperbound, $2.50 

Index 1951, paperbound, $2.50 

Index for 1952, paperbound, $2.50 

Index for 1953-1954-1955, clothbound, $5.50 
Index for 1956-1957, clothbound, $4.50 


The English Novel 1578-1956: A Checklist of Twentieth Century Criti- 
cisms, by Inglis Bell and Donald Baird. $3.00 


Yvor Winters, A Bibliography by Kenneth Lohf and Eugene Sheehy. $2.50 


Hart Crane: A Bibliography, by H. D. Rowe. $2.50 


ALAN SWALLOW, Publisher 
2679 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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